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Satire’s my weapon; but Pin too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet: 

T only wear if in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and dircctors.— Pore. 


FIRST AND SINGULAR APPEARANCE OF 
‘| THE SPIRIT OF REFORM AMONG THE 


“ MAGISTRATES, GENTRY, AND YEOMEN” 
OF SOMERSETSHIRE. 
| —o— | 
We perceive with some degree of surprize, from an 
article in a very excellent paper called the Devonshire 
Freeholder, that W. Hanning, Esq., the late High She-, 
nifof Somersetshire, attended a ‘Mfecting of the “ So- 
“ mersetshire Constitutional Chih,” at which some manly 
and rational language was used, and in which the Ex-™ 
High Sherif? must be supposed to have concurred. To 
shew the excellent sentiments of the Meeting, which 
Was composed of “ Magistrates, Gentry, and Yeomen,” 
We will give an extract or two from the speeches ad- 
dressed to the Meeting :—The Rev. Proctor Thomas 
sud, “he knew that his uniform advocacy of toleration. 
: “in civil and religious liberty, had brought down 
“upon bim the avathemas of his brethren; but he 
_ Was tyo honest not to express his opinions boldly and’ 
_ manfully, and he did not possess the art, cunning, and 
s deceit, to conecal his principles—-principles which he 


Was williag to avow upon his knees before his God.” 
Vae.. Vilt. NO. 17 
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This is very honestly declaring that a yreat portion of - 
the clergy of the Established Church, who are the 
“ brethren” of the reverend Proctor, are not only ene- 
mies of civil anc religious liberty, but also persecutors of 
the friends of freedom :—a declaration which the list of 
the clerical subscribers to the Bridge Street Gang, will 
fully bear out; but let it be remembered, this * libel 
** upon the Clergy,” as it will be called by the advocates 
of that Gang, was delivered at a “ numerous and re- 
** spectable assemblage of the Magistrates, Gentry, and. 
‘¢ Yeomen,” of Somersetshire, at the first public Meet- 
ing of the Somersetshire Constitutional Club; and that it 
was stated by a Clergyman high in the ranks of the 
Churcli, who not only gave his opinion, bui adduced his 
experience of the political :ervility of the priesthocd, by 
adding that his honest liberality HAD drawn down. 
upon him the anathemas of his brethren! Now, the 
Bridge Street Gang ouglit to prosecute the reverend Proc- 
tor Thomas, for being bold enough to speak such truths; 
or their prosecution of humbler individuals will be ap- 
parent to all, as the result of mercenary malice, and not 
of mere stupidity, as many of their frieads have sup- 
posed. “On the health of ‘ The Presiden?’ being given, 
“WW. A. Sanford, Esq., returned thanis in an eloquent. 
* speech. The worthy Chairman insisted that the re- 
“ trenchment which could be effected by the discharge 
“ of afew clerks, would be unavailing ; they should goto 
“the fountern Aead—they should begin at Carlton 
“ Fiouse and the Pavilion at Brighton—they should 
“ tell the King, that Queen Anne, who was allowed for 
“ her Civil List 800.000]. per annum, returned for the 
“ service of the country 100,000. ; and that as the al- 
“ lowance bad now increased to L.500,0001. per annum, @ 
“ correspondent reduction should be made.” This 1s 
taking a leaf out of the Radical book, to some purpose ; 
and we are pleased to find that whatever may be the 
speculative opinions relative to the ForM of the goverb- 
ment, ap opiniow is getting abroad, that it should be 
much cheaper than it has bitherts been! This may be 
called practical Republicanism ; for if ever the taste 
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for economy should render the salaries of rulers not 
worth a contention for the possession, the anxiety for 
yower would be diminished. Jnadeed, we should not be 
surprised, if the wages and perquisites of —-—--— were 
reduced, that the —--~— would be thrown up, as not 
worth wearing, and the people left to manage for them 
selves as Well as they could. 

Mr. E. A. Sanford “ expressed his strong coz viction, 
“that Parliamentary Reform was not only necessary 
for the protection of the people, ut absolutely 
so, for the preservadion of the Crown.” We trust, 
then, that, as a /oyad subject, and as one who is anxious 
for the preservation of the throne, thal he will endeavour 
most earnestly to forward the cause of Reform, by every 
means in his power ; for with a strong conviction that it. 
is absolutely necessary for the preservation cf the 
throne, ¢f he wish the throne to be preserved, he will 
pursue parliamentary Reform, with ail the erdour and 
enerzy with which the dove of the throne can inspire 
him. Siould he fail to do this, he would render himself 
suspected of reason ; for it is the duty of every /riend 
tothe throne to pursue the line of conduct which is 
absolutely necessary for its preservation! Mr. San- 
lord, then, will be, or ought to be, in future the most- 
zealous of parliamentary Reformers. We have nodoubt 
that he is in the right:—for we must have cither a 
Reform or an avowed despotism —and we do not believe 
that the people of this country would suffer a despotism 
to exist {welye months after it was avowed. 

Dr. Blake, the vice-president, in retura for the tribute 
% respect paid to him, in drinking his healt, “‘ avowed, 
3 himself a cousisteat admirer of those principles which 

actuated our forefathers in L688.” We like this: for 
those principles were the right of the peuple tu chuse 
their rulers; and the right was at thit period carried 
nto practice, and the sovereignty of the people exercised, 
iN the choice of the sovereign himself. At that period, 
Was solemnly debated whether England should have 
jmonarch, or whether it should establish a Republican, 

nu of government ; which plainly shews that the right 
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of the people to act as they thought fit in the institution 
of a Republic or a monarchy, was unquestionable and un- 
questioned. Even the candidate for the vacant throne, 
William I1., did not pretend that there was any duty on 
the part of the people to elect a monarch; but he ven- 
tured to declare that he would not be president of a 
Republic, and if they would not have him for King, they 
must look elsewhere for a Consul. In the present age, 
the people would probabiy have taken the resignation ; 
but they owed him something, and they paid him too 
liberally. ifowever, the principles and practice of that 
day were Republican. If they had a king, it was one 
of idee « oun choice and election, who derived all his 
pewer from the people, and was accountable to them for 
its proper exercise. William Ifl. gave no rights to the 
people. The people gave him his crown to secure their 
rights ; and they dismissed an hereditary monarch, be- 
céuse he could not see that he was only a cy pher, who 
must be placed behind the people to be of any value 
An admirer of the principles of 1688 must be a thorough- 
paced Radical Reformer; and we are glad that such 
principles are avowed by the vice-president of the 
Somersetshire Constitutional Club. 
We find next the toast of “ the cause for which 
‘““ Hampden bled in _the field, and Sydney and Russell 
“upon the scaffold. That “ CAUSE,” was the right 
of the peopie to RESIST taxation without ré spresenta- 
tion. = or this Harmpden took up arms, and fell in the 
contest with the slaves of the right divine of sove-’ 
reins (o do what wrong they please. Sydney was an 
avowed republican, “and a most able vindicator of the 
rights of the pe ople to elect their own rulers. So that 
the Somersetshire constitutional club, if the members 
mean Whaat they say, which we have no rik ght to doubt, 
is pledged to support the rights of man against the 
usurpations of boroughmongers, and the pretensions af 
despolisin. Dr. Ninglake followed upon the same ew 
ciples; and Mir. Poole, (of Stoweyv) said, that te 
ereat source of all our calamities arose from the £2 
verninent having determined fo jorle dy force, rather 
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shan by the influence of public opinion. The worthy 
speaker concluded by adding that, to avoid the fiscal 
tyranny under which we groan, and to save the country 
trom the wfler ruin which threatens her, the constitu- 
iion must be vr suscitated and renovated by Parliament- 
ary Reform. 

Good again! Our very sentiments reiterated! The 
very points we have been for five years, in and out of 
prison, labouring to impress upon the community, are 
thas urged at an assemblage of ‘ magistracy, gentry 
and veoman.”” It is neither time nor labour lost, to 
have obtained a residence in prison, forhaving becn the 
precursors in these declarations. But what will corrup- 
tion do now? = Will she send all these magistrales, gen- 
tlemen, and yeomen, to prison too? Will she frame 
indicliments against them, and prosecute them for con- 
spivacy and sedition? Many other individuals of cele- 
prity iu the esunty of Somerset, followed in a similar 
strain; but we must hasten to the leading cause of hav- 
ing dwell so long upon the proceedings. This is the 
first meeting of the kind in Somersetsbire, and Mr 
Hanning, the late Sheriff, was present. What are we 
to think of this, when we remember that Mir. (Tannin 
put his authority as Sheriff into the hands of the local 
mavistracy, which has so vindictively persecuted Mr. 
Hunt? Does Mr. Hanning think Mr. Munt has been 
constitutionally treated? Does he think his conduct as 
Sherif was constitutional? Ifso, Mr. Hanning’s-no- 
tions of a constitution want reforming ; and before he 
professes himself a friend io reform, they should be re 
formed. We want facts, and actions, to prove the 
MAN; and not empciy professions of attachment to frees 
dom, which cost as littie as they are worth.. We have 
shown that the sentiments professed at this meeting, 
are precisely similar to those professed by the reformers ; 
and if Mr. Flanuing approve them, he must think all 
Who have been punished for maintaining them, have 
been unjustly punished! How then, could he lend 
himself to the aggravation of such unjust punishment $ 
and yet dare to call himself a reformer! Sir Charles 
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Bamtylde had set him a noble example of what a Sheriff 
was able toaccomplish! How came Mr. Hanning to be 
a mere tool in the hands of half-a-dozen contemptible 
enemies of reform! These are questions that force 
themselves upon the consideration of those who reflect 

Not that we undervalue the services of any man who 
offers himself as a reformer—but we must look at the 
causes that operate upon men.—This is the first meetin 

also of this club! Can it be doubted that it owes 
its origin to the IIchester Investigation, as the Il- 
chester Investigation, was owing to the Manchester 
Massacre ? The exertions of Mr. Hunt have 
awakened the county; and the formation of the 
clubs of small fiecholders, the suggestion of which 
we have no doubt caused the last persecution of Mr. 
Hunt, has called into existence this body of the rich and 
powerful. This is good, again. ‘Fhe attempt to destroy 
Reform in Lancashire, by slaughtering the Reformers, 
has raised and consolidated the spirit of Reform, in So- 
‘mersetshire ; and whatever motives may have called this 
club into existence, it will have the effect of propagating 
those doctrines, for which the Reformers have been perse- 
cuted “‘ eren unto death!” Let it not be said, in future, 
therefore, that the Reformers have accomplished no- 
thing ;—that they have written and spoken in vain ;— 
and that the spirit of Reform is diminished. The facts 
are otherwise. The Reformers have accomplished much. 
They have stayed the progress of taxation ; they have 
destroyed the means of delusion ; they have vindicated 
their own motives and conduct so eZectually, that their 
enemics are abashed ; and the neutrai part of the com- 
munity are rapidly passing over to the ranks of Reform. 
And, so far from being diminished, the principles of 
Reform are extending themselves silently through those 
parts of the community, where the influence of corrup- 
tion had prevented their dissemination by means of the 
press. The event has been to draw from many persons, 
who court a popularity which they have not spirit to de- 
serve, to fall in with the tide, in the hope of directing 
the current to their own advantage. The PEOPLE 
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will, however, remember, that it is from THEM that 
Reform is to be expected, and not from the occasional 
exertions of a few great men. ‘They should not, there- 
fore, stand still, and look to these clubs for emancipa- 
tion; but bestir themselves, and never cease in their 
endeavours to inculcate the paramount necessity of Re- 
form, until all the independent portion of the commu- 
nity shall perceive that it is the only means of securing 
what remains, and restoring what is lost of pubiie free- 
dom, and public prosperity. This point reached; and 


the danger will no longer be to the Reformers, but to 
those who resist Reform. 


—_ 





LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
| = ZI — 


“From the Black Dwarf in Warwick Gaol, to the 


Yellow Bonze at Japan. 


Ne 


UNCOUTH SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LIBERTY. 


The Peovle! There's no people. You well know it : 
‘¢ Else you dare not deal thus with them and me! 
‘¢ There is a populace, perhaps, whose dooks 


“ May shame you; but they dare not groan, nor curse you, 
‘“* Save with their hearts and eyes,””—Bvron. 


My Yellow Friend, 

Is it true, that there is no sueh thing as rational liberty 
to be met with, without the ability to purchase its en- 
joyments? Is it true, that the szcA alone are enabled to 
move and live in freedom; and that the poor are slaves 
onevery soil? [am inclined to believe it is; and that 
the oppression of the great bulk of the species is the 
sport, and makes the profit of the thriving few! Thou 
hast heard of the slaves of the East, and of the West, of 
the Americas, and of the Indies. Thou hast read of the 
cerfs of the soil of Russia; and of the feudal vassals of 
the earlier ages of European barbarity! Read the fol- 
towing paragraph, and thou wilt find that vassalage is 
not abolished in this pretended “ envy and admiration of 
“the world,” and that the poor in England are treated 
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with as little ceremony as the slaves of any climate — 
nay, perchance with less; for the masters of other slaves, 
while they forbid them in leave the soil on which they 
are deemed live ealtia, allow their claims to food and 
othing :—Lui ere thou wilf see, that men who cannot 
iiiein food are torbid to seck a country that would main- 
tain them for their labour! Put on ‘thy spectacles and 
read what might amaze a Turkish Sultan: for I never 
read of one who forbade slaves he did not want, to seek 
those who needed their services. 
 Atiempt of Artificers to leave Hugland.—At our 
Assizes, endictments were preferred against Thomas 
Evans, “William Robinson, John W iddowson, James 
Shaw, ‘Henry Hall, John Swinde lis, and W Riese ‘ock - 
ing, for attempting to leave this country: and carry 
on their work in a foreign land. Mr. Williams was 
employed by them as their counsel, and Mr. Brown of 
London, as their solicitor; and at the suggestion of the 
‘ Attorney General, and by the advice of Mr. Williams, 
they were induce to plead guiity to the charge, and 
gave sur elves in 201. each; and on Saturday next are 
“ each to had Zoro other sureiics, ia 20d. not to leave 
He fy igqius x I fi OF 7 ARVCEO years. CY wesley Chronic le. 
Here are six happy, free, Join Bulls,tor thee? Here 
is Liberty, with a vengeance? What are these men? 
Can they be taken out of the catalogue of slaves, by any 
sophisiry of language? Are they not mere slaves of the 
soil ?—mere vassals of their masters—except thai while 
they are compelled to submit to the bondage, they must 
do so at wag own expense! Be matters ever so bad 
with them, ‘they must stay! Nay, if they didnot 
tind sureties ae ae staying in E ‘neland, they would be 
laid by the heels in prison ; and, as it is, "they are dealt 
with most leniently ; for, by the ‘laws of this Sree coun- 
try, they are liable toa penalty, both in purse and per- 
son, for even an attempt to escape from this “ envy and 
‘¢ admiration of the world!” This is English lave in the 
nineteenth century, after all the labours of its lawgivers 
and statesmen! And what is the pretence ? Why, for- 
sooth, heeause they are artificers—that is, because they 
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nre useful ! But useful to whom? Not to themselves. 
or they would remain without constra;nt. Men do not 
expatriate themselves without forcible motives. We have 
all a predilection for the place where we first saw the 
jigiit of the sun, first tasted thecup of existence, and first 
developed the passions which form its pleasures and its 
pains’ 3! Even I, old, and care-worn, aud indifferent, 
after wandering through the world in vain for a land 
where oppression and injustice are unknown, hope at last 
toquit this country which has kindly taught me the 
value of liberty by confining me in a prison, and 
sleep in peace W ith my ancestors, in the fa umily se- 
puichre at Japan ! These six freemen 2are detained here, 
then because they are useful to ofhers ; and yet these who 
forcibly detain them | ny what they call daws, refuse to 
recompense them for thetr utility. if England wants 
them, itshould protect them. They can do very well with- 
out England. if England cannotdo without them itshould 
make it worth their while to remain to confer benefits 
uponit. tis an odd reason for reducing a man to the 
condition of a bond: slave because he is useful ;—though | 
confess it is quite as defensible as that of forcing an indivi- 
i against his inclination, to enter into the naval service, 
ierely Deeause he has a knowledge of nautical affairs -- 
ieee illustration o: the liberties of Englan d, which is 
known here under the appellation of pressing. It is 
cunning trick of the white slave masters, io restrict 
their enforcement of the laws which make men slaves to 
those who are ewsofud:—but itis no less unjust on that 
account. Uscless nobiemen, unimportant gentleman, 
and ci ipners of traders , May vagabondi: -e overthe worldat 
pleastre. There areno laws to stop their peregrinations. 
They are of no use: they may wander where they will 
in search of what they pleased ; and whether they return, 
or wether they remain abroad no law takes the trou- 
ble to enquire because their masters can make nothing of 
them! But when a man can weave a stocking, he is of 
importance to the state, and it makes him a slave by 
‘aw without ensuring him any advantage trom his slavery! 
How the flatterers mock us, when they talk of enligh- 
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tened England! How they deride us, when they tak 
of English freemen! A precious state of freedom these 
men enjoy! A fine portion of liberty is theirs! How 
very grateful and proud, these six surety-bound John 
Bulls must be, to the good laws under which they wero 
very neariy sent to prison, for having made an attempt 
to shew the Jlessings of tarvation a light pair of heels! 
I am at some loss for the meaning of a toast, oncea oreat 
Javourite with the stupid clubs of this country, gene- 
rally known by the title of loyal associations, whieh 
used lo be drank in these words :—‘%* The land are live 
mi; and let those who don’t like it, Zeave it!’ It was 
well enouzh for those fellows to drink the land the 

diwed in, for it was fortunate for them, boobies as they 
generally were, that they could find a land to live in— 
especially as they lived without labour, and cat up the 
fruit of the labour of others. They must have liked the 
country well enough: aud it sounded rather liberally on 
their paris to wish those who did like it—that is, whio 
did not like labouring for them—well out of it. I 
thought it strange, to be sure, that they should form any 
such wish ; for said | to myself, if those who don’t like 
to iabour for them should take them at their words, and 
go away in good earnest, what would become of such 
vapouring, silly, good-for-nothing boobies as these are. 
They are too fat and too sleck, or too stupid for any use- 
ful exertion themselves; and their dzhing for the coun- 
try would soon vanesh, if they were obliged to turn ther 
hands to produce ths means of living, instead of only 
living to consume the means of others. I have often 
perplexed myself to 4 wess what such things as Sir Wil- 
liam Turtle would do, to live in this country when they 
had to find their own meals. Any thing beyond picking 
a limpet from a rock, or picking up an acorn that had 
dropped ftom an oak, were too much to expect at his 
hands; and his mates of the stupid clubs but little sur- 
pass him in intellect. T now find that, like most of their 
pretensions, it was all an empty and an unmeaniug Va 
pour. They knew that those who did not like it could 
not leave it—that there were laws that fied them to the 
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soil, and would plunge them into dungeons, if they at- 
tempted to remove from the spot on which they were 
planted like cabbage stalks in this garden of England ! 
to vegetate that they might be cropped of all their useful 
buddings to furnish out the table of their masters, and 
then rot to manure the ground for a fresh succession of 
man cabbages, for the same useful purpose, and 
glorious end! By the beard of the Green Griffin, this 
is as glorious a country for a certain set of gentry, as 
could be imagined. it is the very El Dorado of knaves, 
and the very Gotham of fools! Things that prey upon 
each other, are always found together, by the wise 
ordinances of Providence, that ils intentions may bo 
fulfilled ; thus where fools are most abundant, knaves 
are most numerous ; and since the fvols submit as easily 
to be plucked, as the frogs did to be devoured by Azng 
Stork, there is no mode of extirpating the knaves, but 
by suffering them to encrease, until they have eaten up 
all the fools, and then they will attack one another 
from very Aunger. 1 am inclined to think the stock of 
fools here is rapidly on the decrease. The knaves have 
been so very voracious, that they have outran discre- 
tion: | have known some who have required no less than 
twenty or thirty thousand blockheads, each, to find them 
in their daily food ; so that it is no wonder the simple- 
tons should be rapidiy diminishing! Yet to wait for.the 
event wearies my patience: and I am indignant that 
such abominations should exist under the shape of daz ! 
Who has any right to impose such laws upon the arti- 
fieers? Such abuses certainly render it dangerous to 
‘the professors of knavery, to arm the artificers, and the 
community at large, with any share in the legislation ; 
for, assuredly, representatives of the people would not 
leave them under the despotism of such Zaws. But what 
Consummate impudence it is, to enact such laws, and to 
deny to men the right of being represented who are thus 
eclared so essential to the well-being of the country, 
- they are not permitted to use their natural liberty 
faving it when they are so inclined. Such a system 
cannot long bear the light which the torch of enquiry is 
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now sledding upon it. TL must be revised, if it be worth 
revising ; aad it will fall, if it be not. £ know those 
Who protit by it, affect to laugh at my repeated warn- 
ings; but it is only affectation ; for they know 

6 omen They il hear as much oae day, 


fe. 


from iouder toncues than Trhtite. They've TONE beyond 
We ieir exorotincy of power : and elseq : 
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‘tites, slune hiamenity will rise to check it.” 
Thy friend and well wisher,. 
“THE BLACK DWARE. 
LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARE, 
ee 
Frome the Black Dararf in, Warwick Gaol. to the 
Yellow Bone at Japan. 


te 


LESSON TO 'THLE BOROVCUMONGERS ON FOREIGN MAT- 
TERS, WHICH THEY WILL NOT LEARN. 


“ The worst of fouls are those who wi/l not learn. 


“The thugs who cannot may stand half excus’d, 

‘© Aud throw the blame ca nature, or their sires.” 
Respected friend, 

A contention exists in this country, relative to the 
part it ought to take with reference to a war between 
Russia and Lurkey. For myseli, [ think the peopte of 
this country have quite enough to do at home, and need 
not trouble themselves about the affairs of their neigh- 
hours until they have seft/ed their own. But if they will 
be meddling, they should take care to understand the 
grounds, and to ascertain the probable results of their 
interference. The Boroughmongers of England. are 
aware that they have no resources to enable them to 
maintain a war of vigorous exertion; and hence they 
have been Very anxious to prevent any dispute, merely 
because they have not the means to take a part in It. 
Austria is equally adverse to a war, from the same cause; 
with the additional dislike of having Russia for too near 
2 neighbour. But, as it is the policy of Russia to have 
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a war,and as Turkey is too proud to purchase peace upow 
the Russian terms, each party will endeavour to gain as 
much, and lose as little as possible. Austria will j join 
Russia, that she may come in for a share of the spoil of 
Turkey ; and Engl ind is recommended to take the part 
of Turkey, to which its ministry seems inclined, in order 

to prevent any ay cvrandisemen i of Russia, at itis expense 
of Turkey, which inay threaten the English interests 1m 

the Mediterranean. If ii were merely a contest between 

Turkey and Russia, the recomme ndation would be plau- 
sible; though it might be asked whether any alteration 
in the gov ernment of Constantinople could ser iously 
affect the interests of Engiand. It is certain that Peters- 
burg and C onstantinople “could not for any length of time 
belong to the same master. As a sword may be made 
loo large for any human strength to wield, so an empire 
may be too large for community of interests, and simul- 
taneous exertion ; and its extremities might be rather 
incumbrances than aids to each other. Nature has pro- 
nounced the chimera of universal empire shall be as diffi- 
cult of reglization as the discovery of the philosopher’s stone ; 
and perhaps there is no more certain mode of destroying 
the power ofa conqueror, than by allowing him to conquer 
until he conquers himself. Napoleon discovered this 
truth too late ; and what Napoleon failed to effect, Alex- 
ander is not destined to ac complish. Yet it might bea 
question of poliey, whether England should permit Alex- 
ander to transfer the scat of his empire from Petersburgh 
to Constantinople, if she could prevent it: —but the best 
means of doing this remain to be considered. Were 
England to declare war against Russia, she w ould re- 
quire resources of which she is net possessed, to prose- 
cule the war with either vigour or effect. She could 
Make no imp. ‘ession upon } the power o f the Russians, by 
land; and her interference would hardly delay the con- 
quest of furkey, if the Turks were un: tble to cope with 
the Russians in the field !. England, in such case, could 

only regret a resulii which she could not —- A 
War with Purkey, ta support of the pretensions of Russia, 

Would be an act of i ‘istism not to be expe eted, even from 
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the statesmen of this country—so it is UnneCcRsArY ig 
waste any lime in the consideration of its folly. The true 
policy of England is pointed out by the circumstances 
out of which this dispute arises. Greece, tired of the 
bondage of Turkey, has risen to throw off the yoke; and 
Russia pretends that she is bound to avenge the injuries. 
which the Greeks have experienced at the hands of their 
late masters. England should foster the independence 
of Greece :—and while the Greeks release themselves 
from their present slavery, England should take care they 
do not fall into the hands cf another master. The policy 
which dictated the assistance of Holland, when it threw. 
off the yoke of Spain, should dictate the assistance of 
Greece to regain its independence. Turkey would have 
no right to complain. It has long encough held the 
Greeks in subjection, and treated them as slaves and me- 
nials, And if it did complain, England would have no- 
thing to apprehend fiom the anger of the Grand Seig- 
nior, Greece would atiord a better market for her ma- 
nufactures ; and gratitude for her assistance, would long 
ensure her a decided preference. She need not even 
make any formal declaration. A tacit permission for her 
merchants to supply Greece with arms, and ammunition 
—the allawance of volunteers embarking to assist the 
Greek cause—a recognition of the Greek flag in the 
Islands of the Archipelazo—would answer the purpose. 
Greece would be thus removed beyond the reach of evet 
falling inte the hands of Alexander, and ihe war with Tur- 
key would have but few charms for his ambition. The 
naval power is already in the hands of the Greeks; and 
if Alexander were enthroned at Censtantinople, he could 
not become a dangerous naval rival of England, unless 
the Greeks were subject to his sway ; even if the fana- 
ticism of the Turks sermitied him to secure Turkey to 
his dynasty : a matter that may be much doubted. The 
advantages derived for many years by Britain, from as- 
sisting in obtaining the independence of Holland, al- 
though that event established a naval power of the first 
order in sight of the very shores of England, are well. 
known; and the indi pendence ef Greece would be pro- 
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ductive of still more. An effectual barrier would be 
raised against the ambition of Russia ; and Purkey, in- 
stead of being partitioned by Austria and Russia, would 
in a few ayes cither fall quietly under the dominion ot 
Greece, or be divided into independent States, with go- 
vernments modelled to correspynd with the progress of - 
public opinion. Russia would have no right lo complain — 
of this assistance being afforded to the Greeks ; for the 

Greeks owe no allegiance to Russia. Nay, Alexander 
ought to be pleased, since he professes to interfere him. 
self, to obtain justice for the Greek Church. He would, 
therefore, have no cause of quarrel with England ; and 
Turkey would have no right to complain, that the coun- 
tries she once conquered had recovered their natural in- 
dependence. This line of conduct would be in unison — 
with the course of nature. Greece WiLL be free, since 

ithas struck for freedom, whether England accelerate 
that result, or retard it. It ig an event that cannot be 
hindered; and by the issue of the contest in South Ame- 
rica, may be seen the folly of Lemporising with old and 
imbecile rovernment, while young and vigorous nations — 
are rising into maturity and strength. I have no hope 

that the Ministry will take this course. [t has not 
enough of decision in its composition. It is a thing 
composed ef shreds and patches, of tricks and expedients 
ot shuftlings and devices ; and wants the energy requisite 
either for noble daring, or manly enterprize. But if it. 
could wade alone, if there were a master spirit in it, 

that dare take a bold step, this is the path in which for- 
lune should be essayed. Here is a means of essentially 
contributing to the happiness and freedom of the human 
race, and of reviving the interests, and prosperity of 
‘his country. Instead of tyrannizing over the Greek 
islands, and fostering a spirit of hatred against the Bri- 
ish name, and the British interests, here is an opportu- 

nity of REVIVING A NATION, and securing the eternal 
statitude of a generous people! It is for such mighty > 
and beneficial purposes that power ought to be beld ;— 
and not for the petty objects of Alling money bags with | 
the worthless drop, or adding village to village in 

the accnmulation ef individual patrimony. If the bo- - 
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roughmongers proceed upon their crooked aud narrow 
policy y of bending ioevery expedient to maintain “things 
as they are,’ ’ against a state of “ things as they ought to 
6 be,” they will accelerate their own downfall ; and, Qs 
it is necessary for the good of this country that they 
should fall, it is perhaps also necessar y that their foreign 
should be as badd as their domestic policy. In this view 
itmicht be prejudicial to the interests of the reformers of 
England, that they should be set right; but as there is 
litle chance of their mending any of “their Ways, it may 
be adviseable to show them what they mizht have done ; 
in order to leave thera without excuse for having impli- 
cated themselves in a dilemma which honesty would 
not have risked, and which good sense might have 
avoided. Thy friend and well-wisher, 
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Bringe-Srreet Ganc. — The acquittal of the things called 
Sewell, Murray, Clarke, and Sharpe, from the charge of a couspira- 
cy to extort money has raised the tone of their wretched hirelings 
beyond their usual pitch of exulling stupidity. For eur own parts, 
we were not aware what good purpose could be answered “s < 
prosecution of such animals. As the spawn of ** authority,” 
was natural to suppose they would be protected from all the conse- 
quences of a verdict of guilty, if it had been obtained. They knew 
they could sin with tmp unity 3 ; having the ** higher orders” 10 their 
favor, and the purse, of all the fool-knaves and knave fools in 
the empire at their disposal. For exposure they care uot; aa they 
have become as odious, as contemptible, and a3 disgusting, as iL 18 
possible for them te be. We have vo doubt that their conduct ts 
legal, because we kiow it is infamously un just; and the spirit | 
of all honest law is to repress injustice: but Ue jery were perfectly 
justified in acquilting them, if there was no positive (aw prohibit 
ing the dastardly and persecnting conduct, which these things have 
adopted _ there is no such law, is the IMGre probable ; ; as it 
could haraly have been anticipated th at suciis wretched uniod oO 
mercenars me bicotted slaves contd ever have been formed from 
among the peeple, against the people. Despotisim in other ages 
has been compeited io hire its bravocs for specific services. It was 


reserved lor the reteu of George the Fourth, that a Society should 
he formes oF voluntecr perseciuiors, whe were ready to do ever) 
thing that might please the Minister of ae in the mere hope 
of attracting his benevolent notice of their en nde LvOoUrs tO pia) i 
devil om hi behalf. Let the thines procees. The | fat £ Jun 
Kkeexes, who led the way tor Sharpe and Mu cray, wail me sap hide 
theirs. Tie y Wank Gti} fo fred tlieir per nels s-und the sounelr th. 
tgs full, The suuner toes wal] We Cupiet 
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“ My Masters of misrule! { have a crow to pluck with you"— 
Ouvv Play 





611. The punishment of death is pernicious to society, from 
ihe example of barbarity it affords. If the passions, or the 
necessity of war, kave taught men to shed the blood of their 
fellow creatures, the laws—which are intended to moderate the 
ferocity of mankind—slould not increase it by examples of 
barbarity, the more horrible as this punishment is usually at- 
iended with formal pageantry. Is it not absurd, that the laws 
which detect and punish homicide, should, iu order to prevea 
murder, publicly commit murder themselves? What are the 
true and most useful Jaws? Those compacts and conditions 
which all would propose and observe in these moments when 
private interest is silent, or combined with that of the public. 
What are the natural sentiments every person concerning the 
punishment of death? We may read them inthe contempt 
and indignation with which every one looks on the executioner, 
who is nevetheless an innocent executor of the public will—a good 
citizen, Who contributes to the advantage of society,—the in- 
strument of the general security within, as good soldiers are 
without. What then is the origin of the contradiction ? 
Why is this sentiment of mankind indelible to the scandal of 
reason? = Itis, that iv a secret corner of the mind, in which the 
orginal impressions of nature are still preserved, men discover 
a sentiment which tells them—that their lives are not lawfully 
Hi the power of any one, but of that necessity only which with 
its Iron sceptre rules the universe.—Marguis Beccaria. On 
crimesand punishments, 1767- 


612. It is singular to look round upon a country where 
the dreams of sages—smiled at as Utopian—seem distinctly 
realized ; a people voluntarily submitting to laws of their own 
Wnposiug, with arms in their hands, respecting the voice of a 
soverament which their breath created, and which their breath 
could ina moment destroy! There is something truly grand in 
this moral restraint, freely imposed by a community itself. 
® not wonder that Europeans refuse credence to those whe 
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report truly of the condition of these commonwealths. That 
a-nation of independent Sovereigns should be a nation of all 
others the most orderly, and the most united, may well pass the 
understandings of men accustomed to the rule of the sword. 
It may be questioned, whether the institutions of America 
could with propriety be transplanted to Europe. The attempt 
failed in France, and the same causes may produce the same 
failure elsewhere: but surely it 1s proposed to force the same 
attempt elsewhere. 1 laid down my peu to look through a file 
of London papers. I need not say with what feelings £ threw 
them aside, when [ state that their columns record the history 
of the sixteenth of August. ‘Fle English people trampled and 
cut down by a seldiery !— Saville, Whitbread, and Romilly, are 
wellin their graves! Back a Government with an army, and 
the liberties left with a people are no longer held of right, but 
held as a matter of grace and favour.’ Here this is not only 
understood in theory, but in practice. ‘Phe people keep the 
sword in their own hands, and leave their rulers without any : 
they are thus the guardians of their own rights, and the en- 
forcers of their own laws.— kews of Society and Manners in 
America, by an Englishwoman. (Miss Frances Wright,) 
1821. 


ee 


613. Suppose thyself with me on the top of some very ev- 
alted eminence, and from thence looking down upon the ap- 
pearance of things below. Let our prospect take in the whole 
horizon, and let us view with the indifference of persons not 
concerned in them, the various motions and agitations of hu- 
man life. ‘Phou wilt then, [ dare say, have a real compassion 
for the circumstances of mankind, and for the posture in which 
this view will represent them :—and when thou reflectest upon 
thy condition, thy thouglits will rise in transports of gratitude 
and praise 10 God, for having made thy escape from the pollu- 
tions of the world. The things thou wilt principally observe, 
will be,—the highways beset with robbers, the seas with pirates, 
encampMents, marches, and all the terrible forms of war and 
bloodshed, when a single murder is committed, it shall be 
deemed perhaps a@ crime; but, that crime shall commence 4 
virtue, when committed under the shelter of public authority ; 
so that punishment is not rated by the measure of guilt, but 
the more enormous the size of the wickedness 1s, $0 much 
greater is the chance of impunity.—Cyprian. Epistle fo 
Donatus, 247. | 
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614 .The menof England, the men (i mean) of light and 
leading in England, whose wisdom (if they have any) 13 open 
and direct, would be ashamed, as of a silly deceitful trick, 
to profess any religion in name, which by their proceedings 
they appeared to condemn. If by their conduct—the only 
language that rarely lies—they seemed to regard the great 
ruling principle of the moral and the natural world, asa mere 
invention to keep the vulgar in obedience, they apprehend by 
such aconduct they would defeat the politic purposes they 
have in view. | They would find it difficult to make others 
to believe in a system to which they manifestly gave no credit 
themselves. “Che Chiristian Statesmen of this land, would in- 
deed first provide for the ma/titude, because it is the mu/titude, 
and is therefore (as such) the first object in the ecclesiastical 
institution, andin all institutions, They have been told, that 
the circumstance of tlie gospel’s being preached to the poor, 
was one of the great tests of its true mission. They think, 
therefore, that those do not believe it, who do not take care it 
should be preached to the poor. But as they know, that cha- 
rity is not confined to any one description, but ought to apply 
itself to all men who have wants, they are not deprived of a 
due and anxious sensation of pity to the distresses of the miser- 
able great. They are not repelled, through a fastidious delt- 
cacy, at the stench of their arrogance and presumption, from 2 
medicinal attention to their mental blotches and running sores. 
They are sensible that religious instruction is of more conse- 


quenee to them thanto any others ; from the greatness of the - 


temptation to which they are exposed,—from the important 
consequeuces that attend their faults,—ftrom the contagion ot 
their ill example,—from the necessity of bowing down the 


stubborn neck of their pride and ambition, to the yoke of 


moderation and virtue,—from a consideration of the fat stupi- 
dity and gross ignorance concerning what imports men most to 
know, which prevails at courts aud at the head of armies and 
in senates—as much as at the loom and in the tield !*— High! 


Hon. Edmund Burke. Reflections on the Revolttion in 
France, 1790. 


Queues 





* The Apostle of Political Apostacy hashere sketched a very 


swinish likeness of our aristocracy, and we give them joy of if. 


hive handy works of jacobinism are absolutely killed, when set 
dongside this masterpiece of deep-toned and faithful coloring. N. 
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615. I called on the solicitor whom T had employed iu the 
suit lately commenced against me in Chancery; and here | 
first saw that foul monster—a Chancery Bill! A scroll it was 
of 42 pages, in large folio, to tell a story which needed not to 
have taken 40 Jines,—and stuffed with such stupid, senseless, 
improbable lies—many of them toe, quite foreign to the 
question—as I believe would have cost the compiler his life, in 
any heathen court, either of Greece or Rome. And this is 
equity in a Christian country! This is the English method of 
redressing grievances !—Rev. John Wesley. Journal (under- 
date,27 December, 1744). 





616- Asa country gentleman, I must call upon my brethren. 
of that denomination, to interfere and save their country. 
Their passive acquiescence to every new burden, made Sir R. 
Walpole say, that “the landed gentlemen were like the 
“flocks upon their plains ; they suffered themselves to be shorn 
“‘ without resistance ; while the trading part of the nation resem- 
“« bled the hog, who would not let a bristle be plucked from his 
“back,without making the whole parish echowith his complaints.” 
What with specious and fair words to the one, and Treasury 
acoms to the other, with which they were fed, the minister 
has effectually silenced the hog, and jmposed upon the honest 
simplicity and patience of the sheep.—Six Charles Bunbury: 
Debatein the Commons, 4th Dec. 1777. 
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617. SONNET. 





There is a bondage which is worse to bear 
Than his who breathes—by roof, and floor, and wall 
Pent in,—a tyrant’s solitary thrall ;— 
*Tis his who walks about in the open air, 
One of a nation, who, henceforth, must wear 
Their fetters in their souls. For who could be— 
Who, even the best. in such condition,—free 
From self reproach,—reproach which he must share 
With human nature? Never be it ours, 
To see the sun how brightly it will shine, 
Aud know that noble feelings, manly powers, 
Instead of gathering strength, must droop and pine,-— 
And earth, with all her pleasant fields and flowers 
Fade and participate in man’s decline. 
Him, Wordsworth. Poems. 1320. 
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DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ENGLISH SYSTEM 
OF FINANCE. 


(Continued from p. 572.) 





The conclusion of this excellent exposition of the paper 
money fraud, givesan admirable explanation and illustra- 
ion of the connexion between the bank and the borough- 


| mongers—a connexion as injurious to the nation, as the 
| ‘adulterous connexion” between church and state :— 
and equally serving the purposes of the ministers of the 


day, though in a different manner—the one enabling 
him to pick out the brains of the people, and sow preju- 
dice and folly in their place—the other enabling him to 
extract all the money from their pockets, if they have 
auy; and, if not, to take away the produce of their 
labour, and leave them to starve upon the husks, while 
his minions riot upon the fruit of their toil. 


“ The Bank (says Smith, book ii. chap. 2.) acts not only as an 
“ ordinary bank, but a great engine of state; it receives and 
“pays the greater part of the annuities which are due to the 
“creditors of the gublic.’ [lt is worth observing, that the 
public, or the nation, it always put for the government in 
peaking of debts.] © It circulates (says Smith) Exchequer 
“bills, and it advances to government the annual amount of 
‘tle land and malt taxes, which are frequently not paid 
uilseveral years afterwards.” [This advancement is also done 
i Bank-notes, for which there is not property in the Bank. 
“In those different operations, (says Smith) its duty to the 
“pudlie may sometimes havel obliged it, without any fault 
“of its directors, do overstock the circulation with paper 
7 money, —DBauk-uotes. tlow its duty to the public can in- 
Ince it to evrstock that public with promissory Bank-notes 
which it cannot pay, and thereby expose the individuals of 
“at public to ruin, is too paradoxical to be explained ; for it 
son the credit which individuals give to the Bank, by receiv- 
‘lg aud circulating its notes, and not upon its own credit or its 
“property, for it has none, that the bank sports. If how- 
“ert be the duty of the Bank to expose the public to this ha- 
4ird, itis at least equally the duty of the individuals of that 


‘? iby| 


to get their money. and to take care of themselves ; and 
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leave it to placemen, pensioners, goverment contractors, 
Reeve’s association, and the members of both Houses of Par. 
liament, who have voted away the money at the nod of the 
minister, to continue the creditif they can, and for which theiy 
estates individually and collectively ought to answer, as far as 
they will go. 

There has always existed, and still exists, a imysterious sus. 
picious connection between the Minister and the. Directors of 
the Bank, and which explains itself no otherwise than by a 
continued increase of Bank-notes. Without, therefore, en. 
tering into any further details of the various contrivances by 
which Bank notes are issued, and thrown upon the public, | 
proceed, as IT before mentioned, to offer an estimate on the 
total quantity of Bank notes in circulation. 

However disposed governments may be to wring money by 
taxes from the people, there is a limit to the practice established 
in the nature of things. ‘That itmit is the proportion beiween 
the quantity of money in a nation, be that- quantity what if 
may, aud the greatest quantity of taxes that can be raised 
upon it. People have other uses for money besides paying 
taxes; and it is only a proportional part of that money 
they can spare for taxes, as it is only a proportional part they 
can spare for house-rent, for clothing, or for any other part- 
cular use. These proportions find out and establish themseives ; 
and with such exactness, that if any part exceeds its proportion, 
every other part feels it, 

sefure the invention of paper money, (Bank notes) there 
was no other money in the nation than gold and silver, and the 
greatest quantity of money that ever was raised in taxes, dur- 
ing that period, never exceeded a fourth part of the quantity 
of money in the nation. It was high taxing when it came to 
this point. The taxes in the time of William the Third never 
reached to four millions before the invention of paper; and 
the quantity of money in the nation at that time was estimated 
to be about sixteen millions. The same proportions established 
themselves in France. There was no paper money 1 France 
before the present Revolution, and the taxes were collected in 
gold and silver money. The highest quantity of taxes never 
exceeded twenty-two millions sterling; and the quantity of 
gold and silver money in the nation at the same time, a8 state 
by Me Neckar, from returns of coinage at the mints, 1 his 
Freatisce on the Administration of the Finances, was ne 
gmety aullions sterling. To go beyond this limit of a fourth 
pait, in Eneland, they were obliged to introduce paper mo 
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and the attempt to go beyond it in France, where paper 
could not be introduced, broke up the government, This pro- 
portion theretore of a fourth part, is the limit which the na- 
ture of the thing establishes for itself, be the quantity ef mo- 
aey in a nation more or less. 

The amount of taxes in England at this time®* is full twenty 
mihons; aud therefore the quantity of gold and s‘lver, and of 
Bank-notes, taken together, amounts to eighty millions. The 
quantity of gold and silver, as stated by Lord Iawkesbury’s 
secretary, (George Chalmers) as I bave before shewn, is twenty 
millions; and therefore the total amount of Bank notes in cite 
culation, all made payable on demand, is sixty millions. ‘This 
enormous sum will astonish the most stupid stock-jobber, and 
overpower the credulity of the most thoughtless Englishman ; 
but, were it only a third part of that sum, the Bunk cannot 
pay haif a crown inthe pound, 

‘There issomething curious in the movements of Uiis modern 
complicated machine, the funding systein; and it ts only now, 
that itis beginning to unfold the fall extent of its movements. 
In the first part of its movements it gives great powers into the 
hands of government, and in the last part it takes thea com- 
pletely away. 

The funding-system set out with raising revenues under the 
name of loans, by means of which government became both 
prodigal and powerful. The loaners assumed the name of cre- 
ditors; and though it was soon discovered that loaning was 
government jobbing, those pretended loaners, cr the persons 
who purchased into the funds afterwards, conceived them- 
selves not only to be creditors, but to be the only creditors. 

But such has been the operation of this complicated ma- 
une, the funding-system, that it has produced, unperceived, 
a second generation of creditors, mote numerous and formis- 
Hable, and withal more real, than the first generation; for, 
every holder of a Bank-note is a creditor, anda real creditor, 
and the debt due to him is made payable on demand. The 
debt therefore which the government owes to individuals is 
composed of two parts; the one about four hundred millions 
earing interest, the other about sixty millions payable on de- 
mand. ‘The one is called the funded debt, the other is the 
cebt due to Bank-notes. 
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| Itisnowia round aumbers about fifty millions: which 
"sound principles would require a metallic currency of 200 mil- 
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This second debt (that contaimed im the Bank- notes) has 
ima great measure, been meurred to pay the interest of the fit 
debt; so that in fact no real interest has been paid by govern- 
nent. The whole has been delusion and fraud. Government 
at first contracted a debt in the form of loans with one class 
of people, and then run clandestinely into debt with another 
class, by means of Bank-notes to pay the interest. Govern- 
ment acted of itself in contracting the first debt, and made a 
machine of the Bank to contract the second. 

if ; this second debt that changes the seat of power and 
the orde r of things; fer it puts it in the power of even a small 
part of the holders of Bank-notes (had they no other motive 
than nee at Pitt and Grenville’s sedition-bills) to control any 
measure of government they found to be injurious to their in- 
terest ; and that not by popular meetings, or popular societies, 
but by the simple aud easy o peration of withhol ling their cre- 
dit from that government; that is, by individually “demanding 
payment af the Bank for every Bank-note that comes into their 
hands. Why should Pitt and Grenville expect that the very 
men whon they insult and injure should at the same time con- 
tinue to support the measures of Pitt and Grenville, by giving 
credit to their promisory notes of payment? No new emission 
of Bank-notes could go on while payment was demanding on 
the old, and the cash in the bank wasting daily away; nor any 
new advances be made to government, or to the Emperor, to 

eariy on the war: nor any new emission to be made of Exche- 
quer bills, 

©The Rank,’ says Smith, (book ii. ch. 2) “is @ great en- 
sine of state.” And in the same paragraph he says, « the sta- 
biluy of the Bank is equal tothat of the British Government ;” 
which is ie same as to say that the stability of the government 
sequal to that of the Bank, andno more. If, then, the Bank 
cannot vay, the arch-treasurer of the Holy Roman Empire 
(5. RL. AS) is a bank rupt. When Folly invented titles, shie 
did pot attend to their applica tion; for, ever since the Govern- 
ment of Encland has been in the h ands of arch-treasurers, it 
has been ranumg-into bankraptey ; and as to the arch-treasurer 
apparent, le has been a bankrupt long 2go. What a mnsera- 
ble prospect has Enoland betore tts eyes | t 





. + 
* Part of an inseription on an English guinea, . 
; Ta 
+ Unfortunately this ‘ miserable prospect” did not induce Eng 
tuidto pause, and cndeavour to retrace its steps. The misery 
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Mhen in yy “! hos hecome reality; and whiel is more prove okivg: 
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Before the war of 1755, there were no Pauk notes lower 
han twenty pounds, During that war, bank notes of fifteen 
younds and of ten pounds were coined; and now, since thie 
commencement of the present war, they are coined as low as 
five pounds*. These five-pound notes will circulate chiefly 
among little shopkeepers, butchers, bakers, market-people, 
renters of small houses, lodgers, &c. All the high depart- 
ments of commerce, and the afluent stations of lite, were al- 
ready overstocked, as Smith expresses if, with Dank-notes. 
No place remained open wherein to crowd an additional quantity 
of Bank-notes, but among the class of people T bave just men- 
tioned, ani. the meaus of doing this could be best effected by 
coining five-pound notes. ‘This conduct bas the appearance of 
that of an unprincipied inselvent, who, when on the verge of 
yankruptcy to the amount of many thousands, will borrow a 
tow as five pounds of lis servants in his heuse, and break the 
next day. 

But, whatever momentary relief or aid the minister and 
his Bank might expect from this low contrivance of fivepound 
notes, it will increase the inability of the Bank to pay the higher 
notes, and hasten the destruction of ail; ior ecen the small 
taxes that used to be paid in money wil now he paid in these 
notes, and the Bank will soon find itself with seareely any 
other money than what the balr-powder guiica-tax brings in. 

The Dank notes mane the most serious part of fhe business 
of finance. Whit is called the national funded debt is buta 
tifle when put in comparison with it; yet tle case of the Bank- 
notes has never been touched upen. But it certainly ought to 
be known upon what authority, whether that of the minister 
or of the directors, and upon what foundation, such immense 
quantities are issued. I have stated the amount of them at 
ixty millions sterling ; [have produced data for that estimation; 








itisnot mn a dese! t where the want of means might account for the 
privations; butin the mids! of abundance, whichis itself denounced 
as the great plugue! 

* Since that period one aud ¢wo pound nstes were coined, to 
complete the inundation of paper money. The Bank ene sad two 
pound notes have been withdrawn; bui the great bulk of the re- 
tail commerce of the country is carried on through the metiuin of 


Ountry bank Noes of One pound each: and the iy: whieh 


s t« oe ‘ . Bate 
Hhenis, ts no security tat another Lwelvemouth will pass before 
Bank OF Fnvland one and two mound notes make their appearance 
27a, , _ 


§ haa : P : oe 
ithas been atte npted to make a show of returuines to cash pay- 
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and, besides this, the apparent quantils of thenn, far bevoud 
that of gold and silver in the nation, corroborates therewith. 
But were there but a third part of sixty miliions, the Bank ean. 
not pay half a crown im the pound; for, no new supply of 
money, as before said, can arrive at the Kank, as all the taxes 
will be paid in paper. 

When the fauding-svstem bevan, it was not doulsted thas 
the loans that had been borrowed would be repaid, Govern. 
ment not ouly propagated that hebet, butit began paying them 
off. In time this profession came to be ebandoned ; and it js 
not difficult to see that Bank-notes will march the same way ; 
for the amount of them is only another debt under another 
name: andthe probability is, that Mr. Pitt will at last propose 
funding them.* tn that case Bank-notes will not be so valuable 
as French assignais, ‘The assignats have a selid property in 
reserve in the national domams; Bank-notes have none: and, 
besides this, the English revenue must then sink down to what 
the amount of it was before the funding system began; between 
three and four millions; one of which the arch-treasurer would 
require for himself, and the arch-treasurer apparent would re- 
quire three quarters of a nullion more to pay Lis debts.—‘ Jr 
France,’ says Sterne, ‘ they order these things better’ 

I have now exposed the English System of Finance to the 
eyes of all nations; for this work will be published in all lan 
guages. In doing this, | have done an act of justice to those nu- 
merous citizens of neutral nations, who have been imposed upon 
by that fraudulent system, and who have property at stake upon 
the event. 

As an individual citizen of America, and as far as an indi« 
vidual can go, I have revenged (if [may use the expression 
without any immoral meaning) the piratical depredations com- 
mitied on the American commerce by the English Government ; 
1 have retaliated for France on the subject of Finance; and I 
conclude with retorting on Mr. Pitt the expression he used 





* Though Mr, Pitt did not do this literally, he did, and bis suc- 
cessors have done, what is precisely the same in effect; in the 
funding of Exchequer bills, a species of government paper money, 
issued to provide for the deficiency of the taxes. Had the taxes 
produced the amount required, Bank-notes must have been funded 
instead of Exchequer bills, or the enormons issues would have de- 
preciated them so low, as to have produced a convulsion iu the 
state. 
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seaust France, ‘and say, that the English System of Finance 
‘is 0N THE VERGE, NAY, EVEN LN THE GULPH OF BANK- 


‘pTCY. 
ale THOMAS PAINE. 
Paris, 19th Germinal, 
ith Year of the Republic, 
Anril 8, 1796. 


N.B. Having completed the re-publication of a tract 
which cannot be published too often, or read too fre- 
quently, as it lays bare the roots of the poison-tree of 
corruption, Which destroys all healthy vegetation within 
the scope of its pernicious influence, we shall endeavour 
to give it a yet more extensive circulation, by printing 
itin a separate form, with a short preface, explaining 
the nature of the stratagem by which the shew of return- 
ing to metallic circulation is meant to be upheld. 





"9 THE RIGHT HONORABLE LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL. 
—— 
LETTER 1V. 
My Lord, April 6, 1822. 


Surely a remarkable manifestation of the stuff of which 
the people of England are made, with which my last letter con- 
cluded, might suffice to indicate to patriot leaders, a different 
course from that which is adopted! From the people’s animated 
and determined conduct in respect of ‘* the injured Queen of Eng- 
fend,” may we not infer what it would be, under leaders who pro- 
perly felt for the injured Constitution of England? That the peo- 
ple have hearts capable of a deep-toned response, whose vibrations 
can shake the island from Catthness to Cornwalt, was, to the terror 
of guilty statesmen, on that occasion, amply proved. It should 
then seem, that, for gaining the people’s confidence—for exciting 
‘heir energies, and for winding up their enthusiasm, leaders have 
vy lo touch @ right string. But it is not touching the right 
“ang, to pay so much more attention to a pruning of corruption’, 
Weriant branches, than tu a striking at the rool. It is not cor- 
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ruption in acenvenient compass for management in new hands 
the people want, but to see it torn up by the roots, and east eis 
the fire. Itis not half a Constitution they seek to recover, byt 
the whole; and with such amendments in practice, for its future 
preservation, as the late Earl of Liverpool spoke of, when, in the 
year 1757, he said—‘ Although the struggles of our ancestors fre. 
quently produced violent fevers in the State, yet the Constitution 
always came forth in more perfect health, and some new security 
was obtained for our freedom.’ (Disco. on Estab. of National and 
Constitutional Militia.) The words which immediately follow, 
coupled with the scenes we see around us, are full of instruction— 
* And whilst almost every other nation of Europe, who, like us, 
descended from one free and common stock, long ago became 
subject to arbitrary power, and resigned their liberty, this cona- 


try has always proved a faithful guardian of that sacred deposit, 
and has alone improved the blessing.’ 

This, you will observe, was written only three years prior to 
the commencement of the reign of George I11., in which single 
reign, more was expended than in the gniaty-one preceding 
reigns, filling a space of SEVEN HUNDRED years; and in which 
single reign, was also contracted a debt, exceeding the entire expen- 
diture of those seven hundred years !!! 

is it thus that England now ‘ improves the blessing’ of a free 
Constitution ? Js it thus that like France, Spain, and Portugal, 
she snaps asunder her chains and casts off her oppressions !—and 
doth she not, to our shame, tamely look on, while the noble 
spirit of Naples, which had acquired the same glory, is again 
trodden under foot by the beastly hoofs of an accursed despotism ! 
While, also, under favour of Mahomedan despots, she meanly 
robs Christian Greeks of the monuments of their nation’s genius, 
toenrich her Museum; and, with a barbarian want of sympathy, 
either with Grecian genius, Grecian suffering, or Grecian heroism, 
struggling for freedom, she throws all her lonian power into 
the scale of the brutal tyrants for perpetuating Greek slavery’ 
Then, who that feels for the honour of his country, hath not, inde- 
pendent of all other interests, a powerful motive to a Reform 
that must take it out of hands which thus bring it to disgrace! 

Is it not with the corruptions which defend the rich fruit-bear- 
ing garden of the boroughmonger, as with the yew hedge that 
protects any other garden? Doth not a skilful application of the 
shears invigorate the root, and give density to the fence ? Merely 
using this metaphor for illustration, and not as argument, Pam net 
o be told that the admission of utility in a yew hedge, is an admis 
ion of utility in corruption. No. —tet it. tsav, be exterminated, 
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eoot and branch! In the purest institutions, which must have 
wen for their main springs, there will ever be found a sufficiency 
of frailty and imperfection in their movements, to free them 
from an imputation of being too perfect for human use. But, 
while in the act of instituting, intentionally to introduce; or, 
while in the act of reforming, intentionally to leave remaining, 
a known quantity of corruption; for tempting frailty into crime, 
and converting imperfection info conspiracy and treason, were an 
act of unspeakable wickedness and folly. Beware, my Lord, there- 
fore, of what, under an extravagance of prejudice, tantamount I 
had almost said to insanity, is termed moderate Reform! Ariable 
agit is to be temperate in argument and moderate in the exercise 
of power or of strength, as well as ia the indulgence of any appetite 
of passion ; yet, widely different is the case, when purty is in ques-. 
tion, where fidelity is required, and where a spotless honour aad 
an unstained integrity are to be niaintaimed, by a strict—a rigid 
adherence to PRINCIPLE! If the notoriety of being but mode- 
rately chaste be ruin to a woman’s reputation; or of being, in 
pecuniary matters, but moderately honest, biasts the character of 
a man, to what a depth of degradation would that statesman be 
sunk, who, when the liberty of his country were al the last gasp, 
should proclaim himself a Reformer by halves, and who, in place of 
principles for restoring the Constitution, dealt only in nostrams and 
quackery, which even our * carpenters,’ our * smiths? and our 
‘ potlers,’ well Know, cannot by possibility save the state ! 

If there exist in the Opposition, spirits that emulate a San Mar- 
tin, a Bolivar, a Riego, a Pepe, or the saviours Gf Portugal, and 
whose call on the English people for reforming their Commons 
House be, * Unile and Triumph,’ let simplicity and frankness cha - 
tacterize that call! And let it have for its accompaniment, a perfect 
sacrifice on the altar of freedom, of all rotten borough influence! 
Then they must blot from their remembrance all that did take 
place in the case of their ‘ injured Queen,’ or they must anticipate 
a result alike glorious and triumphant, in the case of their énjured 
country. 

Towards arriving at unanimity, let us look back to the first ap- 
plication among us, of the enslaving maxims ‘ Divide, to Conquer VY 
That maxim was unknown during the Saxon period of our his- 
tory. it istrue, that our Saxon ancestors had bordmen who had 
bo share in their elections; but those bondmen were no more a 
part of the nation or the state, than the negro slaves are a pil of 
the nation or State of Virginia. They were captives in war, or 
became bondmen by purchase or otherwise ; while e/ the members 
of the nation or state, consisting of free. Saxons, had suffrage in 
electing the Magistrates, the Military Commanders, and the pre- 
siding Judges of the Hundred and County Courts, a part of 
whose office it was, to sit collectively as members of the witte- 
hage-mote, with an appellant jurisdiction in judicial matters, from 
the decisions of those tudividual Courts 
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So far as a crude and partis! erection of Corporations in the dark 
ages had effect, it seems oniy to have exiended unto the servile 
in the towns, that liberty which tn counties was enjoved by ad/ who 
were not such bondmenas aforesaid. And it was not till several 
ayes after the coming of the Normans, that, by a disfranchisement 
of all who had not freehold property of the yearly value of 46 
shillings, the vile maxim of * Dipide,to Conquer,’ was first acted on, 
inthe 8 Hen. Vi.e. 7. At, and after a subsequent period, (1°. 
Char. li.) whev, by a legal abottion of feudality, bond-servicc 
ceased, and all men became Members of the State, entitled to free- 
dom, this iniquity of * Divide, to Conquer,’ was refined upon, in the 
corporate towns, by a vast variety of inventions, so as every where 
to piyipeE the people into free and not free, uniformly giving to 
the smailer number, a monopoly of representation which, in the 
end, has been carried to the excess we have noticed; that, by the 
perpetual uaderminings of a stleut, sapping, inglorious revolution, 
has at iengih, to the equal subjogation of clectors and non-electors, 
placed a despotic pover in the hands of a corrupt gang of taxing 
usurpers; so that the obvious, and the sole means of recovering 
freedowi and self-taxation, is, to* Unite and Triumph? 

The case brings to my mind what lately did in reality happen to 
an individual. Thrown from his phacton with so much violence 
as greatly to injure his spine, in consequence of which, both arms 
and both legs became paralytic, he apphed to the physician who, 
happily for mankind, has introduced in such cases a new mode of 
treatment, and was cured. But, what should we have thought 
Of this physician, had he, when half the limbs ouly were restored 
teaction, refused to proceed, and determined that his patient should 
remain paralytic of the other two limbs—a helpless cripple ? 
What, | ask, should we have thought of such an extraordinary 
physician, but that he was on a par with a moderate Keformer, 
whose nostrum (if it could be applhed—which it cannot) must 
still leave the Constitution of his country paralytic, without 
hope or possibility of a cure, and sure to die of its disease ! 

An individual, indeed, is always rescued in time from the worst 
effects of treachery in a physician, but not a nation. Nations do 
not die. When they experience treachery at the hand of 4 
political physician, the disease remains for ages and centuries, ge 
neraling innumerable wrongs and incalculable miseries. How aw. 
ful then the responsibility of the state physician, who, after cen- 
turies of a ‘ tumbling and tossing of the constitution on the bed 
of sickness, (Harrington, 203.) shall now have to prescribe for 
the complicated disease of non-representation and ¢ parliaments of 
(oo long continuance!’ (Journ. of Comm. 1688.) Good God! 
Sha!l any such pelitical physician at the present crisis, dare so to 
prescribe, that the nation in half its vital functions shall remain pa- 
ralytic, deformed, and a cripple? 

A shortcr course of proceeding on the part of patriots to Parlia- 
ment than that they are practising, of much speaking te ittte 
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jyynose, will perhaps be best recommended in a series of plan 
practical propositions, with now and then a concise comment. 

pr. 1. In Oldfield’s History of the Boroughs (vi. 300), it is stat 
ej, that 487 seats in the Commons’ House are usurped by 270 
dividuals, ef whom 147 are peers. . 

Pr. 2. The usurpation of such’s majority, or any majority of 
the seats ina house of severeign legislation that hath full power 
over the entire property of the nation, 18 a treason of the highest 
acgravetion; since a treason it must be, to usurp, in such an 
assembly, even a single seat. 

Comment. * Treason against the Constitution is the’ first anc 
highest treason—the greatest of all treasons.? Lord Somers. Ch. 
Jus. Eyre.) 

‘The Athenians were so justly jealous ofthe prerogative of elec- 
tion, that a stranger, who interfered in the assemblies of the 
people, was punished by their laws with death: because such a maa 
was esteemed guilty of high treason, by usurping those rights of 
sovereignty to which he had no title.” (Blackstone. Montes- 
quieu. Libanius.) 

4il such usurpation must be treason: but when we keep in 
mind, that the whole nation is divided into only two classes, Lords 
and Commons, each class having to itself its house of legisia- 
tion, We must sce that wheo seats in the Commons’ House are 
usurped by a peer, the treason is peculiarly atrocious; for, in 
respect of the elections of commoners, a peer is a‘ stranger. 

How happens it that we have five or six days a week, haraa 
eves on places and pensions, abuses and corruptions; and only once 
& year, Or Ouce in two or three years, in their house, towards the 
close of a session, a debate on that Reform which can alone save 
the nation ? 

Pr. 3. The effects of the aforesaid treason, ia a dreadful com- 
plication of pauperism, ruin and calamity, now threatens an entire 
transfer of all private property to a Treasury at the disposal of 
the usurpers; and consequently the most inveterate national 
rlavery; unless averted, as it hath been in France, Spain, and 
Portugal, by arms; or, as claimed in England, by a reform of the 
Commons’ House, 

Pr. 4. In so extreme a case, what is styled moderate reform, 
ought evidently to be called a compromise with treason. 

Comment. To suffer under the tyranny of such compromisors, 
and conspirators, would be a misfortune; to bea party, an aider 
or abettor, must be a crime. 

Pr. 5. lf it be assumed that the aforesaid 487 seats, so with. 
holden from the right owners, be only a pent, then, as the holders 
‘ave, aLany moment, complete means of making a FAYMENT IN 
Petr, without relinquishing a particle of what is their own, aone 
“an propose a payment in part, while the usurpers should keep the 
remaining part, without incurring a violent suspicion of collusion 
with ineorrigible rocues. 


Pr. 6 If those seats be viewed in the lizht of stolen goods, 
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then no man, who has the shgitest pretensions to intellect or inte 
grity, can plead for the robbers retaining the sinallest portion of 


what they have stolen, and what they jikewise eriminally enply ag 
means of further robbery. . es 

Comment, But, in fact, the usurpation being a rank treason 
and a treason that, for extorting wealih, hath put the whole nation 
to the torture, if it be persisted in, the trattors niust abide the 
consequences, 

Pr. 7. Asa recovery of constiftulional representation and poli 
tical liberty cannot be Mi 0 d to this ler Ws fancy, nor to that 
squire’ s conceit; nor can be fashioned to any pro yer { of pi: arty poli 
ticians; nor even to the * collective wisdonY’ of 487 deputies of 
270 usurpers ; so to do it in strict accordance with the inherent 
rights of the Commons, and with the principles of the Constitu 
tion, is an indispensible moral duty, that cannot, without the black- 
est guilt, be shaken off; and surely a measure of such rectitude, 
and such png ee: with comtuon sense, hiust be rather wiser, and 

rather more likely to benefit the pation, than any arbitrary detice 
which factious ingenuity hath yet invented. 

Comment. As our compromiser with é:eason (see Pr. 4) are in- 
ney put oul of countenance, when rooe 2 haye to encounter the 
searching eye of PRINCIPLE, shrin! King from ber awful presence, 
they skulk under the wing of fiaposture (wh ony they call & xpedi- 
ence ), and thence deal out their sovhistries. apedicnce being no 
other than the best of different modes of doing right, and conse- 
quently being always in unison with vem whenever we meet 
with sophistry, we must suspect it proceeds from impoature, 

Not now to waste time on those oie ceaaall reformers, those 
spies and enemies in our camp, who only profess in order to de- 
ceive; and who never did, nor, otherwise than by es 
ever ait. advance an inch ; it may be well to notice those zealous 
Moderates who boast themselves to he a wiser order of Radicals, 
having the same object, but more sagacity in the mode of its ac- 
complishment. These are fond of amusing us with the old story, 
told on the trial of Horne Tooke, about the stage coach travelling 
between London and Windsor, Forgetting, however, that in that 
case the distinction was, between those who determined never to 
vo further than to Hounslow, but there to get out of the coach 3 
and those who determined to keep their seats till arrived at W ind: 
sor; this class of moderates declare their intention to be, to get 
first to Hounslow, and, after resting there awhile, to get into the 
coach again on a future day, for proceeding to the journey’s end. 
And they would have us believe it more ‘asy and more pr racticable 
to make the journey at two st artings, | than at one. 

But, unfortunately for their wisdom, there is a difference be- 
tween illustration and argument; to whieh th ey don’t seem over 
fond of attending. Political Reform is an intellectual not a corpo- 
veal operation: itis a question of morality and mental energy; not 
of turnpike roaude and horse flesh: and st depends on an extraor 
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huary valeonad unton, NOL ON an ordinary parliamentary debate and 
purhamentary oratory. As the travelling of our sagacious mode- 
rates is not to be on theac al roadto W indsor, but within the walls 
ofacertain wel! garrisoned citadel; so, for every four horses put to 
their coach,to drag it forw ards, the governor will clap behind forty, 
to draw it backwards S, tothe no small diversion of the 270 mas- 
ters of those horses! So much forthe * practicability” of our 
saracious teachers, who, fo do bguics justice, always take espe- 
ciat care to qualify their di —— ses with a saving If., IF we ob- 
tain half our object at one eff ort, how much * easier will it be to 
get, In a second effort, the othe: half!!! which argument, be- 
He interpreted, meens just this—* IF we can to day persuade the 
usurping borough-mongers to chop off one of their plundering 
hands, we shall to-morrow more easily persuade thein to chop off 
the other?’ What a practicable speculation ' 

But when, instead of chopping off a hand, they, with a signi- 
we a smile, present their assailants with the dirly pairing of a 
nail, as 3 present for the people of Yorkshire, ts that to be em- 
hlazoued iv the armorial bearings of Moderate Reform, toe com- 
wiemorate ils prowess; and as a foundation for calculating, in 
how many thousand years, or rather ages, it may arrive at a 
hope of being in time thought capable of effecting something ? 

The plaia ‘fact, my Lord, is, that so long as moderale “reform 
can only be esteemed a compromise with treason, its advocates are 
deprived of the means of argument. To neither the human 
heart nor the haman under standing, can they appeal; nor can 
they touch - fine-feeling nerve of human sympathy, awaken- 
ing enthusias What have they to say? Is it more than this ? 
“On the principle of divide, to conquor, our rulers incautiously, 
sit prov C3, € fevated a too-small minority into monopolists, for 
nominating those who should TAX the nation; thus branding 
the great maj otity of the people with the SLAVE MARK of EX- 
CJ USION and the impoverishing consequences have at length 
created a general discontent and diswust, which, unfortunately, 
threatens an entire extinction of monopoly. But for preventing 
so great a change—(for we neither reprobate the practice as vil- 
lainows 5, nor condemn the doctrine as unwise)—we by no means 
preach a contrary doctrine, but the same: only qualified so as 
to make it, we he ope, gO dow n; for. call it what you will—whe- 
ther slavery or sul bjcctic on, or degra dation, or insult, or the con- 
dition of beasts of burden,—we also wish an EXCLUSION of the 
Matority 

* Prolessing ourselves patriots aud political physicians, we sha'l 
Preserife aceording to our own views and regular practice. We 
Khow, indeed, with as much Iabshiese as that twenty pounds will 


hot discharge a debt of a hundred pounds, that our pill cannot, 
a possibility, so much as half remove the disease, but must pro- 
‘ONE My and may render it fatal; but still, in our college, sv 


Preseribe ty secundum artum, Therefore, wrapping our pill 


~ 
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in the gilding of moderate reform, we shall give it the chance of 
deg swallowed ! notwithstanding its reception must depend ou 
public opinion; and, notwithstanding the prevalence of a public 
opinion, that, as a hundred pounds are necessary for discharging a 
debt of that amount, so a radical reform is necessary for cradi- 
cating a radical despotism, which brands a majority of the nation 
with the SLAVE MARK of exclusion from suffrage, in electing 
representatives who are to possess the awful powers of TAXA. 
TION.” 

_ How deadly revolting 13 this cold-nearted, factious language ! 
Whata contrast to the enlichtened, the glowing, and animated 
appeal of the Radicals—the champions of cqual liberty, who, by 
all that can influence a brave, a generous, and enlightened peopies 
—hy all the motives that can operate on the members of one 
and the same communtty ; inheriting the same constitution, ob- 
serving the same laws, and having the same inierests; and by all 
‘be enlarged and god Jike charities, which inculcate the duties of 
national brotherhood, in a country, the very air of which gives 
freedom to the slave; who, iv short, in every way that can inform 
the head, or touch the heart, employ their reason, and exert their 
eloquence, for abolishing the pernicious doctrine of qualifications, 
which, in qualifying one to elect, disqualify fifty, as non-electors; 
—who thus, in short, both by precept and example, preach 
the only saving faith of ‘Unite and Triumph!’ and, for the suc- 
cess of their doctrine, they have the present universal knowledge 
in the mind, and universal feeling in the bosom, of the honest 
part of the Freeholders and Corporators, that their monopoly 
of suffrage, hath not protected them from the torturing oppressions 
of the boroughmongers. Is there not, then, my Lord, here a 
lever for saving the nation, even more powerful than that which 
did save the Queen? 

Pr.8. There is no mystery in the means of reforming the Com- 
mons House; since all that it requires is coinprized ia four olaia 
articles, namelr - 

». That all male Commoners, at the age when made liable to 
serve in arms for the nation’s defence, be entitled to vole for re- 
presentatives, 

2. That each member represent a population as nearly equal as 
possible, . 

3. That, for securing the inheritance of unabridged liberty to 
every generation without postponement, a pew parliament be 
annually elected: and ’ 

4. That as a shield against oppression for freely voting, all 
suffrage be by ballot. | 

Comment: Can any guestiion on which tuens the liberty or sla- 
very, the happiness or misery of a nation, lie in a narrower ¢om- 
pass? Can aught exceed the simplicity of each article ? — 
any member of the Commons’ House, who is ‘ fearned in on 
conslitution” want the powcr of pulting to shame, ana even cG- 
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seooog wih infamy, any servile tool of usurpation, who should at- 

nt ty sophisticate on any one of those articles? Knowing that, 
¥y ihe telegraphic speaking-trumpet of the daily press, every 

able uttered on that theatre by a truly patriot orator, is dis- 
tine tly heard by the listening millions of the universal nation, what 
infallible means are here, of unanimity and enthusiasm for national 
ecalvation! Aud here let me ask what we oucht to think of those 
penmen of petitions for Parlamentary Reform, who studiously 
keep out of view rights so evident, and so essential to treedom ? 
thus insnaring public meetings into the insane folly, of abandoning 
all pretensions to a knowledge of theie own grievance, and of 
submitting the mode and manner of redress, to the cutling and 
carving of the 487 deputies of 270 usurpers, whose interest it is to 
TIVC them none at all, and whose policy it is, to amuse the Bull 
Family willra desate on a wondrous constitution, of which Thomas 
Paine denies the existence; but which others explain to be of 
such immense magnitude, that 500 waggons would not contain 
the hooks which tells us what itis; while it is in reality defined 
in six concise propositions. 

Whether the whole of these simple means of salvation, might, or 
might not, be brought into action with infallible success, by an 
adoption of the writer’s ‘ Bill of Rights aad Liberties,’ ts submitted 
to your Lordship’s mature consideration. Read it, and refute it, 
ere you take a course not warranted by the constitution, by jus- 
lice, or by reason ! 

Por guarding against literary cavil, raised for the sake of dark- 
ening our subject, I shall here confine myself to the first and third 
of the foregoing articles. If it be true, as demonstration hath a 
thousand times proved tt to be, that a Reform, in strict accord- 
ance with those articles, is essential to justice and national free- 
dui, then it must be seen (and I request your L ordship’s allention 
ty the position), that to propose, oF aclively to concur in, a mere 
change in the degree of existing corruptions and TREASONS, 
which should still leave the Commons’ House so elected, that it 
must necessarily be constituted in violation of those two articles, 
would be an act, not merely unwise; not merely erroneous; nat 
merely big with danger, —but, in serious truth, of a highly erinmi- 
bal, even a treasonable nature; for the Commons’ House is the 
vest vital part of the legislative sovereignty of the State. 

How often, by re pe lilion upon repetition, n-ust certain moderate 
eformers he warned arainst such conduct '—How often must they 
be seminded of the immense moral difference, of the immeasura- 
bie intellectual distance, between submitting to a treason they 
cannot resist, and being themseives the authors of, or accomplices 
necommitting, sueh a treason ! 

Reserving what remains Lo be gnid for one more lette rT; 

i hove the honor to subscrilie mvself, 
Your Lordships well-wisher 


SOHN CARTWRIGHT. 
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iH WASHINGTON BONNET,* 
pecffully inscribed to the Agricultural Socrety. 
By Ssamuurst Worpnswortn. 
Ain—The Old Oaken Bucket. 
The bard who se often has sung independence, 
And wakened his lyre to the praise of the brave, 
Now hails a new s pirit among their descendants, 
finparted from Heaven that blessing to save. 
‘The delicate white filnger’d hands of our lasses. 
Have opened ihe era their virtues adorn, 
By making alone from American grasses, 
A delicate Bonnet that rivals Leghorn! 
A pretly grass bounet—a dear native bonnet ; 


> 
The Washington bonnet, that rivals Leghorn ! 





No foreign intriguers can now disaffect us, 

Since we can oF ppo ‘¢ them with courage and wit; 

Onr masculine valour has mace them respect us, 

Our feminine genius will make them submit. 

No more shall we send them our eagles and dollars 5 

Our fair, from oer soil, can their persons adorn, 

With neckiaces, bracelels, corsets, and collars, 

And delicate bonnets that rival Leghorn ! 
A pretty grass bonnet—a dear native bonnet; “ 
The Washington bonnet, that rivals Leghorn ! 


Then hail to the arts that secure independence, 

vid draw our resources from Liberty's soil : 

Our national Danner derives new resplendance 

From feminine penis, aud masculine toil. 

ar v alour shail teach all.the world to respect it, 

Tho’ some affected that valour to scorn 5 ; 

Awd Amazon damsels have armed to protect it, 

Ve ith ainemen or bonnets that rival Leghorn! + 
A pretiy grass Donnet—a dear native honnet ; 
The Was! hing te mn bonuel, that rivals Leghorn ! 





ict 


te Barley 


volt has taken some pains to induce Kugland to copy the ex- 


: - : ee - i . 3 
readers will aduiive the national spirit of the following ballad. 





supplying ourselves with the materials from our own fields, 


snow fetched from Leghorn, at av enormous price, while it 16 


ily denoustrated that the Leghorn Straw is nothing more than 
Straw, Oat Straw, and the Straw of the ordinary Grasses of 


country. The Grass of which the Washington Bonnet is composed, 


} 
myuach 


’ 
LIC Ire, 


fiucr than the Leghorn Straw, and produces a much supeniot 


wd Pobllohed be To J. WOOL! oR, 76, Fleet Street, 
imications (pest paid) are requested to be sent 








